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1$34. 
Te peculiar situation of Venice, in the midst of the | tioned by both merely as the name of a place in Venice 

waters— with which they were most familiar; or because other, ese 

« Rising with her tiara of proud towers ” had used it before them. Mr. Matthews, in his ‘ Dia, sport, 

; of an Invalid,’ says—‘ If no more were included under more, 

from their very bosom—renders'a vast number of bridges | the name of Rialto than the single arch across th In 
necessary for the public convenience. Accordingly, not | canal, the congregation of merchants, before Whoa Danr 
less than 500 bridges, of different sizes, and mostly of | Antonio used to rate Shylock, must have been a smaj what 
stone, have been thrown over the marine streets of the one, and Pierre could not well have chosen a wen For ¢ 
city. Of these the finest and most remarkable is the | place for his ‘ evening walk of meditation.’ The fact “" 
Rialto, represented in our wood-cut. The grand canal is, however, that the little island which formed the ah 
at Venice divides the city into two nearly equal parts, | cradle of Venice, where the first church was built by these 
and it is over this canal, about the centre of the city, | the fugitives from the persecution of Attila, was called pond 
that the Rialto is built. A bridge of wood occupied the | Riva-alta, or Rialto. Here too was the exchange their 
site until the year 1587, when the republic, under the | where the merchants met.. In process of time A “* 
Doge Pascal Cigogne, determined to replace it with bridge leading to the island was called the Rialto, and my 
one of stone. Accordingly, the present structure was | has at last become the sole proprietor of the name.” and 
commenced in the following year, from the designs of | To this we may add, in the case of Shakspeare, that ai 
Michael Angelo, and was finished in the year 1594, the present bridge had only been completed a year or “! 
It has, in its day, been celebrated as a masterpiece of | two when the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ was written : be fo 
art, It consists of a single arch, “ so wide,” says| and every passage, in which the Rialto is mentioned And 
Martiniére, “ that a galley, the mast of which is lowered, | or alluded to, seems to describe it rather as an ex. priesi 
may pass through with extended oars.” It may be| change than a bridge. First, Shylock says :— a kes 
clearer to state that the bridge consists of one flat and “ He rails Th 
bold arch of nearly 100 feet span, and only 23 feet Even there where merchants most do congregate, print 
above the water. The breadth of the bridge is 43 feet, On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, the s 
and this is, on the top, divided by two rows of shops Which he calls interest.” cont: 
into three narrow streets, of which that in the middle | This place is afterwards said to be the “ Rialto :”"— catch 
is the widest ; and there is in the centre an open arch-  Signior Antonio, many a time and oft phys 
way, by which the three streets communicate with one Jn the Rialto you have rated me nume 
another. ‘The whole exterior of the bridge and of the About my monies and my usances.” at di! 
shops is of marble. At each end of the bridge there And, finally, Shylock’s abuse of Antonio when absent the E 
is an ascent of 56 steps ; and the view from the summit | seems to countenance the same interpretation :— ing i 
of the Rialto is remarkably interesting and magnificent. 7? A bankrupt, a prodigal, who scarce dare show his head or point 
The foundation of the structure extends 90 feet, and | the Rialto; a beggar that used to come so smug upon the mart.” we 5 
rests upon 12,000 elm piles. The erection of the i but « 
bridge is said to have cost the republic 250,000 ducats, R Chia for bei peer smal 
which, considering the difference in the value of money, oil =e ae ° e by | “C coo =ey* ft sie angry» dow 
st have been equal to about 300,000/. at the present a we eS De ey wea ay ae ae M 

must Raye been eq ; , P upon you? As God is said to come down in the cool of the 

day. The Rialto, the Piazza di St. Marco, and the} day to reprove Adam; so likewise should we come in the abou 
street and garden made by Napoleon, which is described | coo] reason of a man’s passions, when all is quiet and tem- first 
as a magnificent work, are the only promenades at| perate within, for then there is the greatest probability of that 
Venice. success.— Hopkins. follo 
We cannot omit to quote, in this place, a passage eee a h 
from ‘ Childe Harold,’ in which the structure we have HAWKING.—No. TI. lessc 
pga pai is mentioned. Speaking of Venice, Continued from No. 161.] a 
JuLtana Berners’s curious old work to which we have 7 
“ Unto us she hath a spell beyond alluded goes by the name of the ‘ Book of St. Albans,’ rt 

Her name in story, and her loug array at which town the first edition of it was printed about (or, 

Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond the veer 1481. She noble dame obtained ff h bow 
Above the dogeless city’s vanished sway ; y ' , . a Se beg: 
Ours is a trophy which shall not deca grateful contemporaries the praise of being “ a second call 

With the Rialto. Shylock, and the Moor, Minerva in her studies, and another Diana in her diver- 
And Pierre, cannot be ayer weve ge S29 sions.” Her subject was well chosen: hawking was at 
me. eres ee bial then the standing pastime of the noble, and the lady i 
abbess treated it in the manner the most likely to please. ete 

Lord Byron is not the ‘only traveller to whom the |The book became to falconers what Hoyle’s has since tal 
Rialto has been invested with additional interest from | become to whist-players; but the Dame Juliana’s had fold 

such associations. The author of ‘ Sketches Deseriptive | moreover the merit of paying proper homage to the 1 
of Italy’ says—“‘ When we stood on the Rialto, we | jealous distinctions between man and man, as then you 
remembered that it was the spot where the Christians | established. According to the ‘ Book of St. Albans,’ we 
* flouted’ Shylock ; and we thought more of the ‘ Mer-| there was a nice adaptation of the different kinds of the 
chant of Venice’ than of the beauty or singularity of | falcons to different ranks. Thus, such species of hawks hes 
; , a 
the noble arch. I confess, however, that when I did | were for kings, and could not be used by any person of lids 
begin to look at the bridge itself, [ did not admire it | inferior dignity ;—such for princes of the blood, such “n 
quite so much as I expected. It is of great height in | others for the duke and great lord, and so on, down to Be 
the centre, being mounted and descended by long | the knave, or seryant. In all, there were fifteen grades ; wf 
flights of steps; and of great width, being diyided by | but whether this number was so small owing to the dis 
ranges of little shops into three distinct though narrow | species of birds, or because it included all the factitious hei 
streets. These ‘surmounting buildings greatly injure | divisions of society then recognized, we cannot well a 
the elegance of the whole bridge, and appear to press | determine. On the latter point the abbess was probably be 
heavily upon the single elliptic arch. Lightness should | an authority, for in the same odd book in which she co 
have been the characteristic here.” discusses hawking, and says something of hunting, she thi 
After all, it seems doubtful whether Shakspeare or gives a treatise on the venerable science of heraldry. dr: 
Otway intended, or one to haye intended, this bridge | Some naturalists assure us that there are as many 4s > 
when they mention the Rialto. It was probably men-! 150 distinct birds of the falcon genus; but many of 
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ifese spécies could never lm properly trained to the 
rt, or, to speak technically, “ reclaimed,” and, still 
more, were probably unknown to our ancestors. 

In speaking of the just appropriation of the birds, 
Dame Juliana’s black-letter volume reminds us some- 
what of the nursery rhymes “* Who killed Cock Robin ?” 
For example :— 

“ These hawks belong to an emperor : 

“The eagle, the vulture, and the merloun; and 
these be not enlured nor reclaimed, because they be too 
ponderous to the perch-portatif*; and these three, by 
their nature, belong unto an emperor. 

“ These hawks are due to a king: 

“The gyr-falcon, and the tercel of the gyr-falcon, 
and these are due to a king. 

“ Hawks that be for a prince : 

“The falcon-gentle, and the tercel-gentle, and these 
be for a prince.” 

And so it continues down to the sparrow-hawk for a 
priest, a musket for a holy-water clerk, and (last of all) 
a kesterel for a knave, or servant. 

The same curious book, which was many times re- 
printed, between the end of the fifteenth and middle of 
the seventeenth century, with additions and alterations, 
contains minute instructions as to the proper modes of 
catching, rearing, clothing, educating, feeding, and 
physicking, these indispensable birds; together with 
numerous lessons in the “ gentle craft” of flying them 
at different sorts of game. Our space, and respect for 
the patience of our readers, must prevent us from enter- 
ing into particulars, but we will touch slightly on a few 
points which we think may be interesting. In so doing 
we shall not limit ourselves to the * Book of St. Albans,’ 
but occasionally draw upon other writers, who, with no 
small degree of self-importance and pedantry, have laid 
down laws on the subject of hawking. 

Mrs, Glass, in giving her valuable instructions 
about cooking a hare, says, very wisely, that we must 
first “ catch the hare,” not telling us, however, how 
that is to be done; but Juliana Berners and her 
followers minutely instruct us in the modes of catching 

a hawk. We will condense this, and some of the 
lessons that follow, as much as we can, 

The hawks, that they might be tamed, were to be 
taken young. When the young birds began to clamber 
about on the boughs of a tree, they were called boughers 
(or, according to the orthography of those days, 
bowers) ; after the feast of St. Margaret, when they 
began to be able to fly from tree to tree, they were 
called branchers, and then was the proper season to 
ensnare them. For this purpose, green or blue springes, 
or nets, were recommended, “ so that the branchers see 
them not among the green leaves.” When caught, 
extreme care was necessary not to injure the bird’s 
talons and pinions. The next operation was to blind- 
fold, or, as it was termed technically, to “ inseele” the 
young prisoner. 

“To do this,” say the authorities, “ take needle and 
thread and pass it through the upper eye-lid, and so of 
the other, and then make the threads fast under the 
beak of the hawk, so that she see not, both her upper 
lids being brought down over her eyes.” This was the 
ancient and approved practice; but Dame Juliana 
Berners informs us that, in her days, there were some 
“falconers of latter and better knowledge” who had 
discovered that the bird could be blind-folded without 
being wounded and tortured. We beg attention to the 
useless cruelty, and to the length of time that elapsed 
before its uselessness was discovered. And yet the dis- 
covery was not so great or difficult. It was simply 
this;—that a piece of cloth, or strong handkerchief, 
drawn over the bird’s. head, would more effectually 
shut out daylight than imperfectly sewing up its eyes. 

* Too heavy to be carfied on the fist in falconer fashion, 
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But in those days all discovery went at a snail’s pace. 
After the young hawk was inseeled, she was to be 
carried home, cast on the perch, and left a night and a 
day in darkness, amd without food. This time having 
passed, the falconer was instructed “ to take and cut 
away the thread softly fur breaking the eyelids,” if the 
bird had suffered from the needle and thread; but 
otherwisé he had only to remove the cloth. ‘ Thou 
wilt then,” continue the masters of the craft, “ go and 
begin to reclaim her, and deal easily with her till she 
will sit fairly upon thy fist ; and this second night after 
feeding her, make her keep awake all night, and eke 
the next day, and then she will be easy enough to be 
reclaimed ; and the first meal she eateth, let it be hot 
capon-meat, and give her enough thereof.” 

Hawks, however, were not always tamed quite so 
soon. In one of the strangest works we have looked 
into—* An approved Treatise of Hawks and Hawk- 
ing,’ by Edmund Bert, Gent., which was published 
in London, in 1619—the patient and erudite author 
says,—‘ I have heard of some who watched and kept 
their hawks awake seven nights and as many days, and 
yet would they be wild, rammish, and disorderly.” 
This “* gentleman” is altogether a curiosity; he reared 
hawks himself, and with such success that he proudly 
boasts he had sold a simple goshawk and tercel of his 
training for one hundred marks. From his own ac- 
count, the greater part of his time—almost the whole 
of it, except when he slept—must have been occu- 
pied by his birds. “ There cannot,” he says, “ be 
too much familiarity between a man and his hawk,” 
And yet this gentleman thought his time well employed, 
for he also says, “‘ I feel it most burdensome to spend 
my time idly.” Few who professed it could ever have 
had a higher notion of the gentle craft than the said 
Edmund Bert, who thas philosophizes on the subject :— 
** Whoever undertaketh this profession, I will wish him 
an able body, a quick spirit, and, most of all, an earnest 
love and delight thereunto ; to such a man a hawk will 
quickly teach wisdom, but of him that wanteth wit she 
will make a fool, and of a dull spirit a true pack-horse.” 
It must, however, be admitted that great patietice and 
temper, if not wit and talent, were really required in the 
thoroughly taming and teaching the fierce birds. In 
* Country Contentments,’ another book of the same sort, 
written by Gervase Markham, and published in London, 
in 1615, those who shall choose “ this most princely 
and serious delight” are recommended to make use of 
“ often gazing and looking of them in the face, with a 
loving and gentle countenance, by the which the hawks 
will become acquainted and familiar.” Master Ger- 
vase’s own practice was constantly to carry about with 
him the bird he was reclaiming—to accustom it to the 
sight of dogs andehorses—to all sorts of noises, even to 
the clatter and liammering of a blacksmith’s or farrier’s 
shop—and to make it starid without flinching or blink- 
ing before a fire, or lightéd'candles. He says, when 
the hawk is “ passingly reclaimed, you must bring her 
to lure by easy degrees; first, by dainties, making her 
jump upon your fist, then to fall upon the lure, when 
held out to it, and then to come at the sound of yeur 
voice ; and to delight her the more with the lure, havé 
it ever garnished, on both sides, with warm and bloody 
meat.” i 

These lures seem to have been of various sorts. In 
very old times, a “ 'Tabur-stycke,” which was merely a 
piece of wood, rounded and besmeared with blood, was 
in use; but, with the progress of civilization, a better 
lure, called a “ hawker,” was introduced. The hawker 
was a staff about twenty-two inches long, cased at the 
upper part with iron, having a bell “* rather of a sullen 
tone than musical,” and the figure of a bird, with out- 
stretched wings, carved at the top. When this instru- 


‘(ment was agitated, a reclaimed hawk would descend to 
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it from the clouds ; but, we believe, for a bird of the 
highest training nothing more was required than to 
shake the tasseled hood we see in the hand of the 
sportsman in our engraving, and to use the voice. 


(Luring the Hawk, From Reidinger.} 

The falconer, or “ austringer,” as he is frequently 
called in old English, is told by the scientific to make 
one meal serve the hawk for three, if, while under the 
process of reclaiming and enluring, she should at any 
time become indocile, or rammish. But when low diet 
has “ tamed her fiery spirit down,” he must gradually 
increase her meals, and coax her with tit-bits. Pigeons, 
choice fowls, and chickens “* that be small and tender,” 
were consequently much in request in all mews. In 
1531 Sir Thomas Elyot lamented that providing the 
numberless hawks then kept by the English gentry 
with their customary food of hens almost threatened 
the total extinction of the valuable race of domestic 
poultry. 

As a young terrier is trained to killing rats by being 
first let loose upon mice, or very small rats, so the 
falconer, when he first took a young hawk into the field, 
only flew, or cast her off, at pigeons or partridges, and 
such easy game ; for if the bird was foiled or punished 
at her first beginning by larger game, she almost 
invariably lost courage, and became what sportsmen 
called an “ eyas,” a “ foul kesterel,” or ‘ degenerate 
kite,” and other contemptuous names. If the hawk 
killed the partridge at which she flew, she was rewarded 
with the head and neck, which was cut off and rubbed 
over with blood ; and when she had regaled herself, she 
was left some time “ to rejoice,” which signified to clean 





her beak, prune her feathers, &. Some hawks could 
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never be trained to follow larger game than pheasants 
and partridges ; others would only fly at the huge heron 
the wild guvse, or duck; but the true bird might be 
cast off equally well at all these and other kinds of 
game. When the hawk in her flight and attack did 
not kill her prey, but only strike its feather, she was 
said “ to rifle,” and if she did this frequently she was 
called a “‘rifler.’ The names and titles belongi 
to hawks, and fixed terms to commend their sundry 
properties, are prescribed with true technical nicety } 
the old writers. According to the ‘ Book of St. Albans,’ 
“ You shall say that such a one is a fair hawk, a huge 
hawk, a long hawk, a short thick hawk; but not that 
she is a great hawk, or in that manner. Also, you 
shall say, this hawk has a large beak, or a short beak; 
but call it not a bill! You shall say, cast your hawk to 
the perch, and on no account, set your hawk upona 
perch.” 

Careful directions were given as to the proper fashion 
of making and putting on the hoods. Above all things 
the hoods were to be drawn gently over their heads, for 
if the birds were hurt by them they would not willingly 
return to the tassels. But, besides hoods, the hawks 
were decorated with two small bells, the proper choice 
of which was another matter of capital importance, 
These bells were not to be too heavy, nor of unequal 
weight ; they were to be clear, shrill, and well-sounding, 
but not both of one sound. One bell was to be at least 
a note higher than the other, and great attention was to 
be paid at all times that neither was cracked. It ap- 
pears that, in old times, these bells were chiefly im- 
ported. ‘“* Of sparrowhawk-bells,” says the ‘ Book of 
St. Albans,’ “ there is choice enough, and the charge 
little. But for goshawks, sometime bells from Milayne 
(Milan) were supposed to be the best, and undoubtedly 
they be excellent, for that they are sounded with silver, 
and the price of them is thereafter. But there now be 
used bells out of the Low Countries which are approved 
to be passing good, for they are principally sorted; 
they are well sounded and sweet ringing, with a pleasant 
shrillness, and excellently well lasting.” 

The various accoutrements of the sportsman were of 
course attended to by these minute framers of instruc- 
tions, After the lure, the great leather glove seems to 
have been the most important part of their equipment. 
Specimens of these hawking gloves, of - various sizes, 
and for both sexes, are still preserved in some cabinets 
of the curious, Although there were many operations 
in the sport, such as besmearing the hawker, breaking 
the herons’ legs, and the like, not at all well suited to 
female delicacy and gentleness, falconry was. pursued by 
our ladies, both on horseback and on foot, with excessive 
eagerness. Strutt, in his industrious work on the 
* Sports and Pastimes of the English,’ gives one or 
two engravings, from very old pictures, representing 
ladies followed by dogs, and running on foot, with 
their hawks on their fists, to cast them off at game. 
Indeed, John of Salisbury, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, says that the women even excelled the men in 
the knowledge and practice of falconry, whence he un- 
gallantly takes occasion to call the sport itself frivolous 
and effeminate. Taken altogether, however, a hunting 
party of this kind, composed of knights and dames, 
mounted on their piaffing manége horses, 

“ Ryding on oats by the river, 
With grey goshawk in hand* ;” 
and with their train of falconers, in appropriate costume, 
and their weli-broken dogs, and the silver music of the 
bells, mingled with a variety of other sounds, must 
have been a pleasant enough scene to behold, or to 
form part of, 
For most species of game, it appears that spaniels, 


* Chaucer. 
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heasants I .ckers, or other dogs, were required to rouse the birds 
ge heron, ywing. When at a proper elevation, the hawk, being 
night. be HM fed from his head-gear, was cast off from” the sports- 
kinds of yan’s fist, with a loud whoop to encourage her. But 
tack did J pre great science was required ; and it was frequently 
she was rade matter of anxious and breathless debate as to 
she was MM whether the far jettee or the jettee serré should be 
longing dopted. These terms, like many more employed in 
Sundry @ jose days in hawking and hunting, were derived from 
lcety by Hine French. Jeter signifies to throw, or cast off. 
Albans, the far jettee meant to cast off the hawk at a distance 
® huge i jom the quarry it was to pursue; and the jettee serré 
ot that @ ¥ fly it as near to the bird, or as soon after the destined 





ey had taken wing, as possible. But many considera- 
ims were involved in these decisions:—the species of 
the quarry,—the peculiar properties of the hawk on 
ind at the time,—the nature of the country,—the 
free and direction of the wind, and numerous other 
circumstances, had to be duly pondered. 
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ng (Casting-off the Hawk. From Reidinger., 

es, When the hawk was cast off, it flew in the direction 
of the game, and endeavoured to surmount it, or get 
above it, in its flight. To obtain this advantage, when 
herons and other birds strong on the wing were pur- 
sued, the hawk was obliged to have recourse to scaling, 

= or ascending the air by performing a succession of 

1 small circles, each going: higher and higher, like the 

. steps of a winding cork-screw stair-case. In whatever 
Way it was performed, this was called “the mount.” At 
times, both the pursuer and pursued would fly so high 

as almost to be lost in the clouds. When the hawk 





reached a proper elevation above the game, she shot 
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down upon it with all her force and velocity, and this 
descent was technically called “the stoop,” or “ the 
swoop.” John Shaw, Master of Arts, of Cambridge, 
who published a strange book called ‘ Speculum 
Mundi’ (The World’s Looking-glass), in that learned 
city, in 1635, informs us that the heron, or hernsaw, 
“is a large fowle that liveth about waters,” and that 
hath a marvellous hatred to the hawk, which hatred is 
duly returned. ‘ When they fight above in the air, 
they labour both especially for this one thing, that one 
may ascend and be above the other. Now, if the 
hawk getteth the upper place, he overthroweth and 
vanquisheth the heron with a marvellous earnest flight.” 
It should seem, however, that this was not always the 
case, and that the heron sometimes received the hawk 
on its long, sharp bill, and so transfixed and killed her. 
When the hawk closed or grappled with her prey 
(which was called binding, in falconry), they generally 
tumbled down from the sky together, and the object of 
the sportsman was, either by running on foot, or gallop- 
ing his horse, to get to the spot as soon as they should 
touch the earth, in order to assist the hawk in her 
struggle with her prey. 

We beiieve all birds of the Falcon genus naturally 
strike their prey with their talons, or claws; but in one 
of our engravings we see a hawk striking and binding 
a wild duck with her beak. So correct a delineator as 
Reidinger was not likely to make a mistake; and in- 
deed we see it mentioned in one of the books we have 
consulted, that a hawk, well reclaimed and enlured, 
would kill the smaller game with her beak, or the 
strong percussion of her breast-bone, and then hold, or 
bind it, with her beak. : 








MEERZA ABUL HASSAN.—No. II. 
{Concluded from No, 163.) 

Wuen the Persian ambassador landed in Englaid, the 
first thing which strongly attracted his notice was: the 
splendour of our “ caravanserais,” as he calléd~ our 
hotels. Such magnificent looking-glasses ‘as in Persia 
are peculiar to royal palaces, and the quantity of plate 
and glass-ware which appeared at the dinner-table, drew 
from him expressions of the strongest surprise, par- 
ticularly when he was told that these were the common 
appendages of our “ caravanserais.” The people of 
the inn at Plymouth, where he was in the first instance 
accommodated, partook of the common persuasion, in 
England, that nothing can be too hot for a native of the 
East; and it being then on the verge of winter, they 
loaded his bed with such a quantity of warm covering 
that he had scarcely been in it an hour before he was 
obliged to get out again. The heat was insupportable 
to one who had all his life slept on nothing but a mat- 
tress, on the bare ground. In this case he walked 
about the greater part of the night, and all the people 
of the inn followed him in procession, being quite un- 
able to discover what could be the matter with him. 

A public coach was hired for the conveyance of the 
ambassador’s servants to London. Four of them who 
got inside seated themselves cross-legged, in which 
posture they completely filled the coach; and it was 
impossible to convince them there could be room for 
more, although the vehicle was calculated to contain 
six persons in the ordinary mode of sitting, They 
armed themselves for the journey with pistols and 
swords, and each of them carried a musket in his hand, 
as is usual in their own country ; and persisted in taking 
these encumbrances with them in the coach, although 
they were assured that they need not apprehend the 
least molestation. ‘The Meerza himself greatly enjoyed 
the novelty of a carriage. "The speed with which he 
travelled delighted him, particularly when he perceived 
that the motion was as rapid by night as by day; but 
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that all this was done without a guide greatly surprised 
him. 

In Persia, a deputation (Istakbull) headed by some 
person of distinction is sent to meet an ambassador ; 
and, wherever he stops, the people come out in a body 
to meet him. The Persian ambassador was therefore 
greatly surprised at the little attention his progress ex- 
cited. Two posts from London, he was met by two 
gentlemen from the Foreign Office; but, on a nearer 
approach to town, his uneasiness at the non-appearance 
of such an Istakbull as he felt entitled to expect became 
very great; and his mortification could not be allayed 
by the information that no disrespect was intended, 
and that our modes of doing honour to ambassadors 
were different from those of Persia. To him the interest 
of the road must greatly have increased on the near 
approach to the city; yet he desired to have both the 
glasses of the carriage drawn up, for he said that he 
did not at all understand the nature of such an entry, 
which seemed to him more like smuggling a bale of 
goods into a town than the reception of a public ehvoy. 
The fine house and splendid establishment which he 
found ready to receive him in London were insufficient 
to raise his spirits after such a mortifying reception. 

The first object of the Meerza was to deliver his 
credentials to the king as soon as possible, because it is 
considered a slight in Persia if this ceremony be delayed. 
Here again he was disappointed ; for, in consequence 
of his Majesty’s indisposition, on an intermediate levee- 
day, ten days elapsed before he could be introduced at 
court. He said he should lose his head for this on his 
return to Persia, and bitterly lamented his own hard 
fate. As the day approached, he felt great anxiety 
about his reception. In his own country, all the details 
of the interview are matiers of previous negotiation ; 
and a Persian triumphs less that he has successfully 
transacted a piece of public business, than that he has 
arranged a ceremonial in such a manner as he thinks 
most honourable to his sovereign and himself. His 
ideas of the court of George III. were formed from 
what he recollected of that of the Shah of Persia, on 
approaching to whom many ceremonies are exacted. 
He is first seen at a great distance; he is approached 
with great caution, and with many profound inclinations 
of the body. In his immediate vicinity the shoes are 
taken off, and none enter the room but by his special 
command. Nothing could possibly present a greater 
contrast to this than the easy and unceremonious manner 
with which the aged king received the Meerza, in a 
private audience, at the “ Queen’s House.” His Ex- 
cellency expected to have seen the king seated on a 
throne at a distance, and that he should not himseif 
have been allowed to approach within several paces. 
His astonishment may therefore be imagined, when he 
was at once introduced into a small room, and was 
taken to a person standing there, whom he took to be 
a capijee, or porter, and was informed that this was the 
King of England. After this, the respect which the 
ambassador had before felt towards the English monarch 
was greatly diminished. He said that, if any blame 
was imputed to him for not having delivered his 
credentials immediately on his arrival, all would be 
pardoned him when the Shah understood that he was 
not desired’ to take off his shoes as he approached the 
king, and that he delivered his credentials into his own 
hand, These circumstances strikingly illustrate the 
truth of a remark made by an acute Persian :-—‘ You 
speak to the ears and understandings of other people, 
but you must speak to the eyes of my countrymen.” 

It was in the month of November when the am- 
bassador arrived in London, and the gloor of the 
weather had a very sensible effect upon his health and 
spirits, For two months he never saw the sun, and his 


suite were perfpctly persuaded that they had got into 
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regions beyond its influence ; but one day several o 
them rushed in to inform their master that they lad 
just seen the sum and that, if he made haste, perhitps 
he might see it also. 

The Meerza acquired with great facility our habits of 
life, and soon became accustomed to our furniture, oy;, 
modes of eating, our hours, our forms and ceremonies, 
and even our language ;—“ though perhaps,” say, 
Mr. Morier, “ with respect to the latter acquiremen; 
itmight rather be observed, that he soon learnt sufficien, 
just to misunderstand every thing that was said.” 

It would be difficult to define the impression mad, 
by such things as an opera or a play upon a Persian, 
When the Meerza was first taken to the opera, he 
evidently felt a strong impression of surprise on enter. 
ing his box, which his pride made him endeavour to 
conceal. He was afterwards taken to see the play of 
* King Lear;’ and the story, which is strongly calcu. 
lated to affect one whose natural respect for majesty 
is so great as that of a Persian, brought tears from him 
in great plenty, although he did not understand the 
language spoken by the actors. On being taken to 
hear a debate in the House of Commons, he imme- 
diately sided with a young orator, who gained him 
over by his earnest and impassioned manner ; and, at 
the House of Lords, the great object of his remark 
was the Lord Chancellor, whose enormous wig, which 
he compared to a sheep-skin, awoke all his curiosity, 
But of all the sights which the Persian Ambassador 
witnessed in London, none seem to have interested him 
so much as the anniversary of the charity children in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. He appears to have acquired on 
that occasion more real esteem for the institutions and 
national character of England, than he did from aught 
else that engaged his attention in this country; for he 
frequently, afterwards, referred to his feelings on that 
occasion. 

But the time at last came when Meerza Abul 
Hassan was to return to his own country, accompanied 
by Sir Gore Ouseley, who had been appointed am- 
bassador to the Court of Persia, It is gratifying w 
our national feeling to know that, with the prospect of 
home before them, many of the Persians left this country 
with regret, and shed tears on parting from their Eng- 
lish friends; several would willingly have remained in 
England ; and one in particular, who had been struck 
with the quiet and security of an Englishman’s life, 
compared to that of a Persian, exclaimed that he 
could not wish for a better paradise than Chelsea 
Hospital, where, for the remainder of his days, he could 
sit under the trees, do nothing, and drink as much 
porter as he liked. 

It was on the 18th of July, 1810, that the vessel 
containing the ambassadors and their suites left Spit- 
head. On the 11th of September she made Cape Frio, 
and, as she approached the shore, the attention of the 
Persians was directed to the Yengee Duniah, or “ New 
World,” of which they had heard so much in their own 
country, and concerning which they were prepared to 
believe any thing, however marvellous. ‘They seemed, 
therefore, greatly surprised to see nothing but common 
ground and common trees, and expressed great astonish- 
ment that the New World should be so much like the 
old. 

Mr. Morier, who accompanied the party as secretary 
of embassy, often endeavoured to awaken the mind of 
the Meerza to the objects of sublime contemplation 
which the great ocean offered. But his Excellency 
could see nothing but misery, inconvenience, and dis 
appointment, in a sea voyage; and insisted that he 
could contemplate the wonders of creation quite as well 
on a horse as in a ship. He generally finished his 
arguments on this head by a quotation from Saadi, his 





favourite poet, which runs to this effect : —“ I had rather 
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‘vg one hundred ¢omauns than pass over even one wave 
of the sea.” : 

n their arriva? at Bombay it was notified to the 
Meerza that his conduct in England had the entire 
approval of his sovereign, who, by a special firman, in- 
yested him with the title of Khan. This was a happy 
rlief from the anxiéty which*he had long felt on this 
subject. In Bombay a house was prepared for his re- 
eption, a mehmandar appointed to attend him, and he 
and all his suite were entertained at the public expense. 
His behaviour there was rather assuming, in cOf- 


"sequence apparently of the great attentions he had 


received in England. Afainst all precedent, he de- 
manded the tribute of the first visit from the Governor 
of Bombay. His argument was, that he had been visited, 
not only by the father and grandfather of the East 
India Company (meaning the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman), but that he had also received the first visits 
fom all the King of England’s viziers, not excepting 
the prime vizier, who all came to see him clothed in the 
same dresses in which they appeared before their own 
sovereign. How then could he pay the first visit toa man 
who was only a servant of the Company, which Com- 
pany was subject to the king? The Governor at length 
ceded the point, and a few days afterwards the Khan, 
arrayed in crimson velvet, and with a diamond-hilted 
dagger in his girdle, returned the visit, and was received 
in great state. Whenever, during his stay in Bombay, 
Mr. Morier called to see him, he always found him 
surrounded by Indians, and his own countrymen, hold- 
ing forth upon his travels; and it was pleasing to hear 
him express his gratitude for the kindness with which 
he had been received during his stay among us, and 
his enthusiastic admiration of England. With this 
enthusiasm, added to the propensity to exaggerate 
natural to a Persian, he kept his auditors in constant 
wonder. ‘ It would be impossible,” says Mr. Morier, 
“to enumerate all the amusing things which he said of 
us—our women, our amusements, and our govern- 
ment,” 

When the English party visited the caverns of Ele- 
phanta, they were surprised, on entering the great cave, 
to see the Persian Ambassador, with a serious and col- 
lected air, pacing its length with all the gravity of an 
antiquarian, while his companion, a Persian merchant, 
was observing him with great astonishment. The 
Khan seemed quite impressed by what he saw, and said 
the ancient remains in Persia were not to be compared 
with it. This spirit of investigation he must have 
caught from the English, for, before he left Persia, he 
wed to laugh at the zeal with which the gentlemen of 
the embassy sought for antiquities, which seemed un- 
accountable to him, as it does to all his countrymen. 
This is one of many facts which illustrate the extreme 
facility with which the Persians adopt, not only the 
customs, but the habits of thought and action of other 
people. 

At an hour declared auspicious by the astrologers, 
on the 3rd of March, 1811, the Persian Ambassador 
landed in his own country, at Busheer. Owing to the 
want of a regular landing-place, he was obliged to be 
carried out of the boat on men’s shoulders. A number 
of Persians pressed around him to offer their services, 
but he declined them, and desired that the English 
sailors might bear him on shore, saying, by them he 
had been brought thus far, and by them he would be 
landed—a sort of attention well calculated to gain the 
hearts of the seamen. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, on his introduction to the King of 
Persia, at a subsequent period, as ambassador from 
England, took occasion to extol the conduct of the Per- 
sian Envoy during his stay in that country. The king 
appeared to be highly gratitied, and ordered Meerza 
Abul Hassan Khan to be called. He soon appeared, 
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and stood, with his shoes off, by the side of a basin of 
wAter, in the court below the open apartment in which 
the king was seated. The king then said to him, 
aloud—* Aferin, aferin, well done, well done, Abul 
Hassan! You have made my face white in a foreign 
éountry, and I will make your face white in this. You 
are one of the noblest of the families in my kingdom, 
and, with the help of God, I will raise you to the digni- 
ties of your ancestors ;” at which words the Meerza 
knelt down, and actually touched the earth with his 
forehead. He was afterwards employed as ambassador 
to the Court of St. Petersburg, and, after having dis- 
charged that public business, was enabled, through a 
pension allowed him by the East India Company, to 
live in his own country with an independence of rvyal 
caprice or cupidity, of which the comfort can only be 
understood in such a country as Persia. When Colonel 
Johnson was at Tehraun, im 1817, he paid the Meerza 
a visit, and states—‘* We found him a most affable 
and well-bred man: in his manners there was an ac- 
quired freedom of address, and a friendly ease in his 
conversation, much of which he owed to his residence 
in Europe. He lives in a much more splendid style 
than the vizier,—has chairs for those English gentlemen 
who visit him, and shows them every attention.” With 
this we must conclude; it having been our object 
rather to exhibit the deportment of a Persian while in 
immediate contact with a more refined and civilized 
condition of society than his own, than to enter into the 
subsequent details of his private life. 


Virtue.—A virtuous man will be virtuous in solitudine, 
and not only in theatro.— Bacon. 


Church Nosegays.—The following curious custom exists 
onthe Elbe. The peasantry who possess a bit of land, how- 
ever small, never enter the church without having a nose- 
gay in their hands, They thus show that they claim the 
consideration due to persons who some property in 
the parish. Among the country-people in the neighbour- 
hood of Hamburg, there is no garden so small as not to 
possess a yee for the flowers intended for this use, and 
the plat is distinguished by the name of “ the Church-Nose- 
gay. —Magusin Universel. 


Ancient Church Books.—At the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, the manuscript books of the church were 
articles of great rarity and price. As an instance of this we 
may mention that, when a priest named Henry Beda, in 
the year 1406, bequeathed his manuscript breviary to the 
church of Jacques-la-Boucherie, he left, at the same time, 
to William l'Exale, the churchwarden of the said church, 
the sum of forty sols, to pay the expense of having a 
cage made in which the breviary might be kept. The 
pious and learned persons of these times assembled around 
such books for the purpose of rage J their prayers; but 
that no one might be tempted to take them away, they 
were attached to a chain which was fastened in the wall.—- 
Magasin Pittoresque. 





THE CALABASH-TREE. 


Tuts tree derives its botanical name (Crescentia 
cujete) from Pietro Crescentio, an Italian writer 
on agriculture, who lived towards the end of the 
thirteenth century. Its ordinary name is a corrup- 
tion of that of calabaga, given it by the Spaniards. 
It is a native of the West Indies and central America, 
where it grows to the height of about twenty feet, 
and attains a diameter which has been somewhat inde- 
finitely compared to that of the human body. ‘The 
trunk is crooked, dividing at the top into numerous, 
very long, thick, nearly simple, and almost horizontal 
branches. The leaves are clustered, nine or ten tu- 
gether, at irregular distances, from five to ten inehes 
long; they are about one inch bread, narrowing very 
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gradually towards the base, and terminating in a long 
point; and aré entire, smooth, and rather shining. 
The flowers are single, seated on a thick peduncle 
arising from the larger branches and sometimes from 
the trunk : they are of a large size, variegated with red 
and yellow, and altogether have a beautiful appearance, 
but a very disagreeable smell. . The fruit varies in 
size and figure on different trees ; but may be described 
as round, oval, or bottle-shaped, from two inches to a 
foot in diameter, covered with a thin greenish-yellow 
skin, enclosing a thin, hard, and almost woody shell, 
which contains a pale yellow, soft, juicy pulp of an 
unpleasant taste, but which, as well as the leaves and 
the juice, is esteemed a valuable remedy in ‘several 
external and internal disorders. The pulp contains 
several flat seeds, which, being brought over in the ripe 
fruit, and sown in: pots of light, fresh, rich earth, 
plunged in a bark hot-bed ard always kept in the stove, 
will produce the plant in this country ; but we cannot 
learn that in this situation it ever develops its flowers. 
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The shell, stripped ofvits external skin and emptieg 
of its juice, is used, according to its size, for varions 
kinds of domestic vessels, such as water-cans, goblets, 
coffee-cups, spoons, ladles, and even for kettles to boil 
water in; for the shell is so hard and close grained as 
to bear the fire several successive times without injury 
When intended for ornamental vessels they are some: 
times highly polished, and have figures engraven upon 
them, which are variously tinged with indigo and other 
colours. ‘“ John Rutherford informs us, that the cals. 
bash is the only vessel possessed by the New Zea. 
landers for holding any kind of liquid ; and adds, that 
when they drink out of it, they never permit it to touch 
their lips, but hold their faces up, and pour the liquor 
into their mouths.. After dinner they place themselves 
for the purpose in a row, when a slave goes from one 
to another with the calabash, and each holds his hand 
under his chin as the liquor‘is poured by the slave into 
his mouth.*” — « mt 

* New Zealaaders.—‘ Library of Entertaining Knowl-dge,’ 


Calabash-Tree—( Crescenta cujete). | 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffasion of Useful Knowledge is at 59, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
LONDON :—CHARLES KNIGHT, 22, LUDGATE STREET. 
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